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FACT 8 COMMENT 


ONSIDERABLE has been written of late in 
the efficiency magazines on the subject of 
business correspondence, advising the abandon- 
ment of unnecessary old-fash- 





The Vital ioned beginnings and endings 
Element in of letters. 
Business To be sure we no longer 


Correspondence. sign ourselves “your obedient 

servant,” or “we beg to re- 
main, with profound assurances of our deep 
respect,” but we do stick to the old beginnings: 
“Your favor of recent date received,” and “In 
answer to your communication,” with the result 
that the subject of a letter begins about the fourth 
or fifth line. 

It may be advisable to drop all these un- 
necessary preliminaries, but the most vital thing 
in all correspondence is brevity compatible with 
courtesy. 
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In most offices, attention is given to every 
phase of the business except the correspondence. 
Innumerable people are allowed to correspond 
with customers, and very seldom is any effort 
made to teach them’ the best methods. When you 
consider that a business man may receive one 
hundred letters a day, it must be apparent that a 
letter which is long is very likely to be turned 
over to a subordinate. A busy man, to say noth- 
ing of an impatient man, is prone to read the 
short letters, and the letter that receives his at- 
tention is the letter that interests in the first line. 

We know how it is socially. First appear- 
ances create a favorable or unfavorable effect. 
On the stage, the first entrance is regarded as of 
utmost importance. The acrobat is announced 
with a blare of trumpets, and the emotional 
actress with sad music. 

And if we are to secure the attention of a 
correspondent, in whom we have not already 
aroused interest, we must do so with great 
subtlety. There is nothing in correspondence 











more necessary than an impressive approach at 
the very beginning, with a clear, direct and brief 
expression of thought throughout the letter. 

If this is not done, the letter, no matter how 
well worded, fails in the one object of obtaining 
the personal attention of the recipient. 

The trouble is, that given a stenographer, 
and thus relieved of the burden of letter writing, 
the average man becomes involved in an endless 
flow of words. He talks on and on, obsessed by 
the love of dictation, and most of the correspond- 
ence thus produced is too long, too weighty, too 
ceremonious and too tiresome. 


HE Industrial Art Survey has undertaken to 
investigate conditions under which design- 

ers work and to develop some constructive ideas 
for improving their training. The 


Design money for this work is provided by 
Protection the General Educational Board of 
a Vital the John D. Rockefeller Founda- 
Necessity. tion. 


The survey is under the direc- 
tion of Charles R. Richards, of Cooper Union, 
and Mr. Richards has brought into consultation 
some of the ablest men in the various lines of 
manufacture: John P. Adams, of the Kensington 
Mfg. Co.; Embury Palmer, of Palmer & Em- 
bury; Edward Nahon, of the Nahon Co., and 
Lachlan McLachlan, of Berkey & Gay, represent- 
ing furniture; Albert Blum, of the United Piece 
Dye Works; Charles Cheney, of Cheney Bros. ; 
E. Irving Hanson, of H. R. Mallinson & Co., 
and Arthur L. Selig, of Samuel Eiseman & Co., 
representing silks; J. W. MacLaren, of Johnson, 
Cowdin & Co., ribbons ; Thomas F. Gurry, of the 
Orinoka Mills; A. J. Graffin, of Graffin & Dol- 
son; W. G. McCullough, of the Collins & Aik- 
man Co., upholstery goods; Felix Meyer, of 
Blanck & Co., laces and embroideries, and Will- 
iam Sloane Coffin, of W. & J. Sloane, carpets. 
Jewelry is also represented on the committee, as 
well as silverware, cotton-printing, typography, 
art metal and ceramics. 

The survey will contain many recommenda- 
tions regarding the conduct of the industrial art 
schools, and it is to be hoped that due considera- 
tion will be given to the principal incentive under- 
lying the choice of designing as a profession. 

No level-headed man or woman would go in- 
to a life work without some promise of proper 
compensation, but with design piracy running 
rampant, this field of labor is helpless and unre- 
munerative, 


We know of no greater stimulation to the 
design student than the promise of protection 
through the Design Registration law. Nothing - 
has so stultified ambition and discouraged initi- 
ative as the general custom of design piracy, and 
the cornerstone for any theoretic structure reared 
to the stimulation of industrial art should be pro- 
tection. 

The patent law, with its burdensome ex- 
pense, is no protection either to designer or 
manufacturer because the man who buys a design 
for $45 cannot afford to invest another $45 on a 
patent. The designer would be benefited by this 
bill because with his design protected against in- 
fringement, at a nominal fee of $1, it would last 
longer in the manufacturer’s line and would con- 
sequently justify the expenditure of greater care 
in its preparation. 

The manufacturer would be obviously bene- 
fited by the bill because the tremendous overhead 
expense of producing new designs, new designs, 
new designs everlastingly to take the place of 
pirated patterns, would be no longer necessary. 





TESTIMONIAL TO J. B. PATTON. 

HE Far Western Travelers’ dinner, at the 

Hotel Astor, was probably the most success- 
ful of any of the eight annual dinners they have 
had, 1,250 people being present. 

The most enjoyable feature of the evening 
was the presentation of a testimonial by the Boy 
Scouts of America to J. B. Patton, president, in 
recognition of the great work he initiated in his 
publicity campaign of “Seeing the Far West,” and 
the sending of a delegation of the Boy Scouts to 
Yellowstone Park. 


HERE has been a tremendous increase in the 

construction of hotels throughout the coun- 
try, owing, very naturally, to the decreased con- 
struction of private houses. 

From records on hand we find hotels now 
under construction in Washington, Iowa; Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky.; Monroe, La.; Bemidji, Minn. ; 
Beatrice, Neb.; Albuquerque, N. M. ($300,000) ; 
Ellicottville, N. Y.; New York City ($700,000) ; 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Cape May, N.J. ($150,000) ; Cleve- 
land, Ohio ($600,000) ; Hood River, Ore. ($250,- 
000); Cape Charles, Va. ($200,000); Hood 
River, Wash. ($150,000). 


The fifth article of “Interior Decoration a 


Study” is unavoidably missing from this issue. 
[t will, however, appear in our March number. 
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A REMARKABLE WINDOW DISPLAY 


Decorated by Paul Lupo, of Barker Bros., Los Angeles. See article on page 5% 
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DINING-ROOM FURNITURE ADEQUATELY DISPLAYED 


See opposite page. 









Close-ups of details of Barker Bros.’ windows. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS THAT STIMULATE 


SALES 


The Work of Paul Lupo, Window Display Director of Barker Bros., Los Angeles, Shows His Be- 
lef. That Beautiful Objects Are Seen to Best Advantage in Their Correct Environment. 


NE of the chief assets (or liabilities) of the 

retail merchant is the character of his win- 
dow displays. Like a man’s clothing, they are 
more or less an indication of character. If they 
are slovenly, lacking in taste, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the merchant’s general business pol- 
icy and a great part of his wares may be of a like 
character. If he shows his merchandise in an 
up-to-date fashion, with all the necessary acces- 
sories for displaying it to its best advantage, it is 
fair to presume that the management of the 
organization is up-to-date and that the goods car- 
ried are wor’':y of investigation. 

It is an established fact that any object, no 
matter how beautiful, is accentuated in beauty if 
displayed in proper surroundings. A gem of the 
first water may be beautiful if set in shoddy 
brass, but it is 100 per cent. more beautiful if set 
in gold or platinum. 

This is a truth realized by the firm of Bar- 
ker Bros., Los Angeles. They are specialists in 
fine furniture, and for the creation of their win- 
dow displays they have employed Paul Lupo, who 
knows how to assemble furniture in the proper 
amounts, in correct juxtaposition, and with just 
the background that will show off, not only the 
beauty of the individual pieces, but the beauties 
of all the pieces taken as a whole. 

On page 57 is an illustration showing a typi- 
cal example of Mr. Lupo’s work. Here we have 
an Italian Renaissance bedroom, built up in the 
Barker Bros.’ window. It is correct in every de- 
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tail, and the passer-by gets an illusion that he is 
looking into a handsomely appointed room rather 
than into a show window. The general color 
scheme of this room is gold, yellow, green and 
blue. 

On page 58 there is a display of dining-room 
furniture which is a combination of the English 
and Italian periods. The furniture is hand- 
carved and of exquisite workmanship. The table 
in the upper left-hand corner is ornamented by a 
gold china water service. The large table is 
spread with gold scarfs lined with red satin and 
trimmed with gold bullion fringe. 

The illustrations heading this article are 
close-ups of details in others of Mr. Lupo’s win- 
dows. The arrangement is excellent and they 
show a quality of restraint often missing in dis- 
plays of this character. 

We show two other illustrations on page 60, 
the one, a Louis X VI bedroom, furniture in ivory 
finish and heavily carved. The floor is covered 
with a taupe chenille rug with a rose border. The 
bedspread, canopy and covering of the chaise 
longue, and scarfs, lamp-shades, and pillows, etc., 
are blue and rose poplin, trimmed with silver 
shirring and silver cloth. The color scheme of 
this room is silver, ivory, rose, blue and taupe. 

The other illustration shows an Italian and 
Spanish living-room, with furniture finished in 
antique polychrome. 

These displays of Barker Bros. have proved 
successful, not only from an artistic point of 
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This illustration and the one below show typical Barker Bros.’ 


view, but from a purely commercial one. 
have sold furniture. 


They 
And that, after all, is the 
final test in judging window displays. 
BIG RUG SALE. 

A* IMPORTANT Oriental rug sale is to be 

held at the American Art Galleries on March 
10, 11, 12. It consists of 450 antique rugs 
selected out of a consignment of over 2,000 
brought over by Ali Ashraff Sultanoff, and sold 
by order of the American Foreign Trading 
Corp., which is the export and import branch of 


the Tobacco Products Co. The rugs will be 


auctioned by Gustavus T. Kirby personally. 


displays. 


A CORRECTION. 

|* OUR January number we recorded that the 

Morris Bernhard Co. made the stage curtains 
for several of the large theaters in this and other 
cities. The report should have been that this 
company made the stage curtain trimmings, as 
well as the trimmings used in other parts of the 
theaters. 


NEW drapery and gift shop will be opened 

in Gloversville, N. Y., by Van Deusen & 
Stoner. They also specialize in Edison phono- 
graphs and in suggesting schemes for interior 
decoration. 





























GRAND RAPIDS EXPOSITION NOTES 


EVENTEEN hundred buyers visited the 
Grand Rapids mid-Winter furniture market. 
This was an exceedingly good attendance and 
vouches for the interest the trade takes in this 
vearly event. 

A sign in many of the factories, but not so 
conspicuous in the showrooms of out-of-town 
manufacturers, announced that they didn’t guar- 
antee against advanced prices, but they did guar- 
antee against the decline of prices until the be- 
ginning of next season. 

Regarding this subject, Robert Irwin, who 
has the big responsibility of managing the Royal 
and Phoenix Furniture Companies, observed re- 
cently : 

“Furniture and other articles that are not 
frequently bought by women may suffer for a 
while on account of the general feeling prevail- 
ing that prices are bound to come down. But no 
matter what the price cut may be. on furniture, 
few people have sufficient knowledge of values to 
judge whether or not they are high or low. 

“Generous buying will be restored only when 
the public is impressed by the low prices of every- 
day necessities. They will then take it for 
granted that furniture prices are lower.” 

That’s true! No woman can discriminate in 
the values of furniture. We saw a chair at the 
Century Co. covered with Schumacher all-wool 
tapestry which will retail for $450. It takes ex- 
pert knowledge to know it is worth it. If you 
marked it down to $250 it would not sell any 
quicker. If a woman has seen other things in a 
store which she knows are low priced, and if im- 
pressed by her knowledge of values in other 
things, she will pay the price for a piece of fur- 
niture on faith. 

One of these days the manufacturers at 
Grand Rapids are going to study the psychology 
of their exhibitions and consider the influence of 
inferior furniture on the visitor. When a man 
leaves Grand Rapids and discusses the subject 
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of his trip, he comments upon the vast amount 
of poor style and poor workmanship exhibited 
there. He doesn’t stop to supplement his criti- 
cism by the acknowledgment that 95 per cent. of 
it was furniture of visiting exhibitors. 

Grand Rapids is the target of his criticism 
and this criticism serves to perpetuate the preju- 
dice which has existed against Grand Rapids 
products. This prejudice will be difficult to down 
no matter how superior the Berkey & Gay, the 
Phoenix, Royal, Criswell and Century lines and 
others of this character, so long as the annual ex- 
position is dominated by the purely commercial 
element. Grand Rapids has reached that point 
where its manufacturers should be jealous of 
their reputation and the annual Grand Rapids ex- 
position should in some degree reflect the stand- 
ards of the local manufacturer, otherwise they 
are bound to suffer. 

Then there is another subject for the Grand 
Rapids manufacturer to think about, and that is 
the subject of standardization. 

And still another subject, design piracy. 

They have an association in Grand Rapids 
the Designers’ Association, of which Lachl 
McLachlan, the Berkey & Gay designer, is prs 
dent. Most of the furniture designers of G 
Rapids are members of that association, afd yet 
they have never considered the subject of design 
protection. 

Mr. McLachlan is one of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Industrial Art Survey founded by 
John D. Rockefeller for the purpose of studying 
conditions that will stimulate the creation of bet- 
ter designs, and yet the subject of protection of 
property rights in designs which they have cre- 
ated for themselves or their employers never 
seems to have entered the heads of the Grand 
Rapids furniture manufacturers and designers, 
although thirty-two other trades in this country, 
including the carpet, upholstery, wall-paper, light- 
ing fixtures and lace and embroidery industries 








have thrashed out and analyzed the subject and 
have finally endorsed the proposed registration 
bill, which will give the designer, the same as the 
author, full protection for the creation of his 
brain. 

Grand Rapids has reached a point where she 
should jealously guard her designs. She cannot 
prevent competition along any of the recognized 
styles, but there is a difference between style and 
design—design being the interpretation of a 
style; and nobody will deny that the master de- 
signer can produce an interpretation of even a 
period style which is superior to the interpreta- 
tion of the tyro, and should be protected ac- 
cordingly. 

Very interesting painted breakfast-room fur- 
niture was shown by the Phoenix Chair Co. 
Some of the nursery tables and chairs are very 
clever, with the legs fashioned after the men 
shapes of Noah’s Ark. The pieces were all deco- 
rated charmingly. 

Another line was the color-kist breakfast 
suites made by the Kuchins Mfg. Co. in decora- 
tive colors, enameled or polychrome finish. There 
were fifteen patterns, with serving tables, china 
closets, buffets, ferneries and chairs. 

Reed furniture was shown by a number of 
people, but the thing that impressed one particu- 
larly the beautiful color combinations, 
bronzes, bird of paradise tones, gray, dove, and 
peculiar primitive colors of the Emerson Reed 
Craft. Mr. Emerson, in charge, is a colorist, as 
well as designer, and one particularly interesting 
feature of the line is the way that he treats his 
table tops, giving them the appearance of Chinese 

equer work. On all of his tables he has this 
hly glazed top finish, decorated in Chinese or 
India style. It gives a new note to an old 
The line is to be hereafter handled by T. 

J) Dent as selling agent. 

The Maxwell-Ray people, who have become 
quite famous in the last few years for their ex- 
quisite lamps and lighting effects, have gone into 
upholstered furniture; and in the high-grade 


was 





Clock and candlesticks exhibited at Grand Rapids. 


styles you would expect of them. The materials 
used are of the best, and the designs and color- 
ings fully up to the standard set by the earlier 
products of this firm. They were represented at 
Grand Rapids by Ralph D. Morse. 

One is impressed at the exposition by the 
tremendous increase in the volume of upholstered 
furniture. This will be interesting to the manu- 
facturers and importers of fabrics. Even in the 
Renaissance and Gothic pieces, where the-wood- 
work is exposed, we find a profusion of uphol- 
stering and a great use of cushions. 

The Colonial Furniture Co. are experiencing 
a big demand for their frames, and always 
frames of a better quality, worthy of good up- 
holstering. At A. F. Burch & Co.’s the business 
done in the essentials of upholstering is simply 
enormous. They have one factory filled with 
everything from tow to curled hair. While their 
fabric line is very complete, one is impressed by 
their preparations for an increased manufacture 
of upholstered furniture. A few years ago the 
demand was for Hepplewhite and Sheraton fur- 
niture; to-day utilitarian considerations are 
uppermost. We are looking for substantiality 
and comfort as well as style. 


The great demand for wicker, willow and 
reed furniture was stimulated during the war by 
the cretonne trade. It was possible in this period 
for buyers to get cretonne where it was difficult 
to buy other goods, and the sort of furniture that 
consumed cretonnes in quantities was very popu- 
lar. At the exposition a vast amount of this sort 
of furniture was shown for use in palm rooms, 
bedrooms, rest rooms, breakfast rooms, piazzas 
and boudoirs—always in pictorial effects and col- 
ors, which lend themselves not only to the furni- 
ture, but to the cushions and coverings. And it 
is because of this power of suggestion that Mr. 
Munro, at McCreery’s, does such a tremendous 
business in these kindred lines. It was not so 
many years ago that you could only think of one 
or two firms in the country who made these 
goods, but to-day it would be difficult to enumer- 
ate them all. Among those who showed at the 
Grand Rapids Exposition were the Universal 
Reed & Willow Co., the Palm Craft Co., Mentzer 
& Piaget, the Ypsilanti Co., Emerson Reedcraft 
Co., Bombay Reed & Willow Co., Burlington 
Willow-Ware Shops and the Ficks Reed Co. 

The Criswell Furniture Co. showed some 
beautiful pieces, beautifully designed and carved, 
especially the Gothic and Renaissance types, illu- 
minated by polychrome decoration. 
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The Century Furniture Co. had a display 
that would hold the critical buyer all the morn- 
ing. Most of it was in period. But there were 
some unique things, like the “Polly with a Past” 
suite, which didn’t follow conventional lines, and 
so called because shown in the boudoir scene of 
the play of that name. 

The upholstering of all these pieces are of 
the highest type—brocaded silk velvets, Aubus- 
sons, silk damasks and hand-woven tapestries. It 
is an unusually good line for either dealer or 
decorator. 





THE MANSURE PLANT, CHICAGO. 


HEN the E. L. Mansure Co. moved out to 

Sixteenth Street and Indiana Avenue, Chi- 

cago, they had the one opportunity they had 

dreamed of for years—to reach an efficiency of 

production that was impossible under less favor- 
able surroundings. 

In the first place, the building, five stories, 
occupies a lot 145 x 188. It is a model plant. 
There are hand looms, of course, for certain fine 
products that require hand work, but four of the 
five floors are equipped with power looms of ex- 
traordinary ingenuity. 

Every variety of trimming is produced and 
a tremendous assortment carried in stock. 

But apart from any business elements that 
enter into the stimulus of the plant, Mr. Mansure 
has injected human interest into the work, and 
established sympathetic relationship with his 
people. On the top floor there is a rest room and 
recreation room, simply furnished but comfort- 
able, with lounge chairs, tables with always a lib- 
eral collection of magazines, and here the girls 
of the factory assemble at the noon hour. 

A player piano is at one side and space is re- 
served for dancing. 

At one end of the room there are twenty-six 
tables, to seat four at a table, and adjoining is 
a modern battery of cook ranges, where each day 
a different menu is prepared. From one hundred 
and thirty to one hundred and fifty girls are 
served with soup, roast, vegetables, dessert, and 
coffee at the extremely low price of 20 cents. 
We doubt very much if the income of the place 
begins to meet expenses, but so long as it adds 
in the slightest degree to the morale of the or- 
ganization, Mr. Mansure is satisfied. 

When we saw the place it had been deco- 
rated by the girls for the holidays, and bore the 
evidence of the interest that has been aroused. 
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WOMEN ESTABLISH DECORATORS’ 
CLUB. 

Sp hws women decorators of New York City 

have established the Decorators’ Club at 
9 West Forty-seventh Street. The membership 
(so far consisting largely of New York firms) 
is open to decorators from any part of the coun- 
try. 

President, Mrs. Mary Linton Ackerman; 
vice-president, Mrs. Criss; second. vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Emott Buel; secretary, Miss Sparks; 
treasurer, Miss Whittredge; chairman, house 
committee, Miss Underwood; chairman, practice 
committee, Mrs. Cushing; chairman, membership 
committee, Mrs. Robinson; directors, all officers 
and chairmen, and Mrs. Torrance, Mrs. W. H. 
Gardiner, Mrs. Oliver, Mrs. Stembridge Smith, 
Miss Ferris, Miss Meade, Miss Barrows, Mrs. 
Wood, Mrs. Barnewall. 





NIAGARA WALL-PAPER CO. NAMES 
NEW OFFICERS. 

T A directors’ meeting of the Niagara Wall 

Paper Co. and the Defiance Paper Co., held 

on January 19, Thomas M. Uptegraff, secretary, 

was elected vice-president and treasurer, and R. 

H. Torrey, formerly assistant secretary, became 

secretary of both companies. B. B. Fuller, vice- 

president, continues in charge of manufacturing. 

W. D. Uptegraff is president, and C. J. Bush, 
sales manager. 

HE between 


partnership lately existing 


Harry Neuss and Charles H. Vaughn, 
carrying on business under the firm name of 
Neuss & Vaughn, Bridgeport, was dissolved by 
mutual consent on the 18th of January. The 
business in the future will be carried on by Mr. 
Neuss. 


\ 





Drapery department, Doyle Decorating Co., Inc., San 
Antonio, Tex. 








SURPRISING STATISTICS OF THE 
MARSHALL FIELD ORGANIZATION. 

HE trade, unacquainted with the tremendous 

growth of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 
will be a little surprised to learn that W. E. 
Clarke, merchandise man for the departments of 
interior furnishings, now has under his jurisdic- 
tion 1,100 people, all employed in the upholstery, 
furniture, carpet, lamp, lamp-shade, antique and 
curio departments. 

But this is only in line with other surprising 
statistics in this organization. 

The area of the retail floor space approxi- 
mates fifty-five acres. 

There are fifty-four miles of carpeting laid 
in the store. 

They consume 100 tons of coal a day and 
2,000,000 gallons of water. 

The switchboard handles 36,000 calls a day. 
In the restaurant they can serve 3,100 people at 
one time, and as many as 13,500 have been served 
in one day by the organization of 400 waitresses 
and 240 cooks and kitchen helpers. 

All of which indicates the extent of their 
operations, but it doesn’t by any means indicate 
the character of their operations. 

Although the stocks are departmentized, 
every advantage is taken of the co-operative 
spirit which enables the upholstery man to benefit 
by juxtaposition of the furniture, and the furni- 
ture man to benefit in like manner, and all de- 
partments to benefit by the period rooms, of 
which there are many, and by the feature rooms, 
which in some cases are completely built with 
panels from some old English home. Particu- 
larly interesting is the pine-paneled room. 

The art gallery is by no means a commercial 
art gallery. One section is devoted to authentic 
masterpieces, and another section to old French 
prints; a third section to 


overmantles, floral 
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pieces and reproductions of antique paintings. 

We do not know how many people they have 
in their workroom, but in the design department. 
adjacent to their working library, six or seven 
people are employed regularly. 

And this working library is an undertaking 
that can be well adopted by every establishment 
in the country. 

The space, not over 15 x 15 ft., is in charge 
of an attendant, who card-indexes not only the 
quick reference books that salesmen may need, 
but books of compilation, according to subject. 

These cards give to the salesman who is at 
work upon a problem, a direct reference to any 
authoritative book. Rows of envelopes and rows 
of scrap books are carefully kept so that illustra- 
tions from any and all sources may be found at 
a minute’s notice, and the man who is looking for 
any specific subject, such as a kind of drapery, 
chair, or grade of rug, or for any room design 
will find it at a minute’s notice. 

They do not depend upon the published book 
but they clip from the magazines liberally, and 
in this way have accumulated an endless fund of 
information. 

There are plenty of stores that have libraries, 
but as a rule they are not systematically organ- 
ized by subject. 

Appreciating the value of the salesman’s 
time and the convenience of a customer who may 
be waiting, and appreciating the decorator’s needs 
and the artist’s needs, they constantly keep a 
librarian on the job, with the result that not only 
a broad subject may be grasped easily, but the 
minor details of a subject may also be followed 
up by this cross-reference system. 

When you consider that 1,100 people are 
employed in the allied departments, it can be 
readily understood how a library of this charac- 
ter is essential in their efficiency system. 





WELL DECORATED SHOWROOMS. 
N THE opposite column and elsewhere we 
illustrate views of two rooms in the Doyle 
Decorating Co., San Antonio, Tex. This firm, 
which covers the entite decorative trade, well 
realizes the value of adequately displaying the 
goods that sell. Cretonnes, furniture, wall-paper 
and even paints are shown in carefully planned 
surroundings so that the purchaser may select 
what he desires with ease and certainty. 


THEL A. REEVE, interior decorations, has 
incorporated for $12,000. 
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THE CRAZE FOR 


HERE are a few thousand men in New York 

who will recall what Charles H. Sherrill 
did in the cause of preparedness, but there are 
very few that realize what he has done to advance 
interest in the wonders and beauties of stained 
glass. 

When a fragment of stained glass, height 30 
in., and width 31 in., sells for $70,000, we wonder 
why. 

What for? 

Where is the value? 

Lovers of the beautiful buy all sorts of 
things, brass candlesticks, pewter, rugs, tapestries, 
but why fragments of 
stained glass? 

What can you do 
with it? 

It is all very well 
to buy antique furni- 
ture and furnishings 
which you can actual- 
ly place in your home, 
or a stained glass win- 
dow, for that matter, 
that you can put in 
the church, but who- 
ever heard of collect- 
ing pieces of broken 
window, even chips 
and fragments ? 

The Lawrence 
sale, held recently in 
the American Art 
Galleries, gave  evi- 





An example of Thirteenth Century stained glass, show- 


STAINED GLASS 


the author of a book, published in 1902, on 
“Stained Glass Tours in France.” This was fol- 
lowed by another book on “Tours in England,” 
and still a third on “Tours in Italy,” and a perusal 
of these books arouses a decided interest in the 
subject of stained glass. 

General Sherrill puts over this thought: 
Stained glass is a material article shot through 
with spiritualism; that its beauty lies not alone 
in its abstract character, but in the glory of its 
illumination by natural or artificial means. 

Collectors are moved by considerations not 
only of. beauty, but of character, as found in the 
age of its production. 
In the Lawrence col- 
lection, the examples 
went back to the 
Twelfth Century. 

A few years ago 
you could have picked 
up rugs or tapestries 
for little money. A 
few years ago you 
could have picked up 
stained glass for a 
song. Antique deal- 
ers kept everything 
you could think of, 
excepting stained 
glass. Mr. Lawrence 
secured beautiful ex- 
amples for $50 and 
$60 which sold for 
$4,000 and $5,000. 


dence of the fact that 
a lot of people in this 
country are enthusi- 


ing a portion of a Jesse tree with a half figure of Christ. 
On either side are scrolled acanthus leaves in white, 


green and red, with a blue background. The face of the 
figure is purple, the crown yellow, the robe white and 
purple. The height is thirty and*onc-half, and the width 


An intimate 
friend says that he 





astic over stained 
glass. 

The collection brought a fabulous price. 
And we now recall an address given by 
Gen. Sherrill at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art some time ago. We recall that last April 
he went to England and addressed the Royal 
Society on ancient stained glass. At the time, 
we wondered how he could find an audience in- 
terested in the subject. He spoke in a hall built 
160 years ago by the Brothers Adam, and as a 
mark of appreciation, he was made a Fellow of 
the Society, a F.R.S., an honor that is conferred 
only for distinguished service. 

We remembered also that Ger. Sherrill was 
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thirty-one and one-half inches. 


doubts very much if 
he paid over $2,000 
for the English ex- 
ample that sold for $70,000. One man, Raymond 
Pitcairn, a glass manufacturer, by the way, and 
therefore a judge of glass values, bid in $148,000 
worth. Most of it will be reassembled, where 
necessary, with small fragments, for use in the 
windows of the Swedenbordgean Church now be- 
ing constructed just outside of Philadelphia. 

Considerable of the glassware at this sale 
will be utilized by the purchasers for lamp-shades, 
and unless one has actually seen old stained glass, 
they cannot begin to imagine its wonderful 
beauty. It is as different from the stained glass 
of to-day as crown jewels are from paste. 














WHEN AND WHEN NOT TO DISPLAY 
RETAIL PRICES. 


ERE is a subject for discussion in the stores 

where they have buyers’ conferences: “Is it 
wise to display prices unless those prices are obvi- 
ously low prices ?” 

Recently, near the entrance of a large store 
in New York, were some beaded bags. A woman 
who was looking for reed and rattan furniture 
went up the main aisle of the store and saw these 
bags marked $25, $38, $52. Those prices stopped 
her like a rail fence. She didn’t go up to see the 
rattan furniture; she felt that she’d got into a 
high-priced store and went out. 

The buyers of a large store are like a‘family, 
the members of which are affected by the attitude 
of the others. 

The. woman who feels from her experience 
in one line that she is well served, will be dis- 
posed to buy other things in other departments of 
the same store. 

Robert Irwin, one of the best known furni- 
ture manufacturers in this country, expresses the 
belief that the public will not be convinced of the 
low prices of furniture until they are convinced 
of the low prices in the bread-and-butter lines 
with which they are familiar. When the common 
things in every-day purchases have gone down, 
they will be willing to accept the assurance of the 
furniture man that furniture has also been re- 
duced. 

Last month, Rothschild’s, in Chicago, had a 
sale of blankets and towelings at prices that were 
ridiculously low. Any woman who had pur- 
chased them, and who wanted to buy lace cur- 
tains or tapestries, would be inclined to go into 
Rothschild’s for them because impressed by the 
bargains she had obtained in the other depart- 
ment. 

In dry-goods stores particularly, the inju- 
dicious display of prices is likely to do a great 
deal of harm. 





TIMOTHY LAFLIN IN WHOLESALE. 

IMOTHY Jj. LAFLIN, for many years 

buyer for Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, has 
gone into wholesale, having joined his brother’s 
firm, the Magee-Laflin Mfg. Co., New York, in 
business for some years in dress goods. They 
carry, however, marquisettes, voiles, casement 
cloths and novelty drapery fabrics, for the drap- 
ery trade. Naturally, with Mr. Laflin’s experi- 
ence in the upholstery field, the firm will soon in- 
crease their lines in this class of goods. 








A DISASTROUS FIRE. 


HE many friends of Albert Korper, for the 
last five years buyer of upholstery goods, 
carpets, linoleums, beds and pictures for Mendel 
& Freedman, New Haven, Conn., will learn with 
regret of the fire, which, breaking out at mid- 
night, January 24, completely destroyed the en- 
tire store. Mr. Korper had practically just 
completed the reorganization of his department, 
installing $15,000 worth of new fixtures, and en- 
tirely rearranged the entire third floor which was 
occupied by his departments. 

The fire, as will be seen by the illustration, 
completely wipes the store out of existence. Prior 
to his engagement with Mendel & Freedman, Mr. 
Korper was upholstery buyer for A. Lisner, 
Washington, D. C., and with Frank’s New De- 
partment Store, New York. In addition thereto 
he was for five years with R. H. Macy & Co., and 
for a similar period with Bloomingdale Bros. 

Mr. Korpor’s engagement with Mendel & 
Freedman has been terminated by the fire, and 
for the present no announcement of his future 
plans can be made. 





ART LEAGUE’S COMPETITION. 


Siew Art Students’ League of New York an- 
nounce their annual competition for scholar- 
ships will be held on March 25. It is open to all 
art students in the United States, with the excep- 
tion of those in New York City. 

Ten scholarships will be awarded for work 
showing the greatest promise in any medium. All 
work should be sent to the league at 215 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, to arrive not later than 
March 19. Return express or parcel post 
charges should be prepaid. 

The scholarships will entitle the holders to 
free tuition in any two classes in the league 
during the season of 1921-1922, or in the Wood- 
stock Summer class for the season of 1921. 
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EMPHASIZING LACE IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


Fine lace panels, brise bies and lace table covers recently executed in the workrooms of S. W. Heim & Co. 
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PANELS OF GOOD DESIGN AND 


COLORING 


NEW FRENCH WALL 


See opposite page. 








SOME BEAUTIFUL FRENCH WALL-PANELS 


NEW departure in the wall-paper decora- 

tions of America’s large hotels will be news 
of interest to every traveler, especially if the in- 
novation takes away something of the monoto- 
nous cell-like atmosphere created by the blank or 
single toned walls in the rooms of many of our 
best hostelries. 


Mme. Huard, a French woman, who traveled 
extensively through . 
America during the 
war, lecturing for 
patriotic purposes, 
and stopped in a great 
many of our best ho- 
tels, was so fatigued 
by the general lack of 
imagination or taste 
shown in the decora- 
tions of the bedroom 
walls wherever she 
stopped, that after the 
war she returned to 
this country to pro- 
mote the interests of 
3arrie & Desmond, 
manufacturers in 
France of wall- 
panels. 

The panels of 
this French concern 
are made in sets, run- 
ning usually from 
seven to ten pieces in 
a set, each piece dif- 
ferent and following 
in design from anci- 
ent Chinese patterns 
to the creations of the 
modern artist. They 
are not made as wall- 
paper is made, but by 
a process of hand- 
blocking, plate print- 
ing and hand retouch- 
ing, which gives to 
them a quality not 
found in the usual machine-made product. The 
sets are manufactured in limited editions, one 
hundred to an edition, after which the plates are 
destroyed. 

The colorings of the designs on the several 
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A well colored and designed wall-panel. 
of eight in varying sizes and patterns. 


sets we were privileged to examine are exquisite. 
They range from monotones to patterns contain- 
ing five or six colors, and they are printed on ° 
paper suitable for further decoration, as, for in- 
stance, the panel on the following page was origi- 
nally made on a single toned paper, but after it 
was put on the wall it was felt that the design 
would show up better if placed in an oval, which 
the decorator .was 
able to make by color- 
ing the outside edges 
of the sheet. 

At present, Mme. 
Huard’s activities in 
this field are confined 
to disposing of her 
papers by the full edi- 
tions, that is, to archi- 
tects and hotel. deco- 
rators who need on 
one job enough to use 
one hundred sets. One 
edition is now being 


used in the Hotel 
Drake, Chicago. 
Barrie & Des- 


mond have produced 
a new _ wall-paper, 
new in technique and 
material, which is 
most extraordinary, 
both from the manu- 
facturing standpoint 
and from the deco- 
rator’s standpoint. 

It was inspired, 
doubtless, by the old- 
fashioned flock pa- 
pers, which were 
made by printing the 
pattern on the paper 
in glue or some ad- 
hesive substance, up- 
From a set on which the flock 
was afterwards pro- 
jected, giving a vel- 
vety appearance. The new product, however, 
gives the velvet effect with greater realism, be- 
cause the fiber stands upright, adhering to the 
background in a manner to give every appearance 
of a straight-pile velvet. 





The process is not new, but its practicability 
is new. It was attempted some years ago, but 
with the infinitesimal points of contact between 
the back and the ends of the fiber, the glue did 
not hold. 

Now, however, the manufacturers have dis- 
covered a new glue having unusual qualities, and 
samples of this new paper which have been sent 
to this country, show 
a result which is truly 
extraordinary. The 
pile: adheres to the 
background as firmly 
as if an applied fabric. 

At 242 West 
Twentieth Street, 
Mme. Huard has a 
large display of these 


panels and _ papers 
which we have de- 
scribed. 


JAPANESE FAN 
CO.’S DISPLAY. 

WIDE .assort- 

ment of objets 
d'art of interest to 
decorators are being 
displayed by the Jap- 
anese Fan Co, This 
concern specializes in 
Chinese porcelains, in 
mirror black, sang de 
boeuf and powder, 
turquoise and robin 
egg blues. These por- 
celains are especially 
adaptable for use in 
making handsome 
lamps. 








They also carry 
a line of Japanese 
jardinieres of good 
shape in four sizes 
and fifteen colors in 
each size. They have 
a complete line of ornamental teakwood stands 
and a great number of bronze animals in vary- 
ing sizes. Other interesting lines are their vases 
with cloisonne decorations, and their Chinese 
enamel vases. 

A fairly comprehensive line of Chinese bam- 
boo porch furniture is also shown, and an assort- 
ment of Chinese rugs in all the popular sizes. 





Beautiful coloring is the outstanding characteristic of 
this set of wall-panels. 





“PROCEED SLOWLY, WITH CAUTION.” 
HERE are three definite signals that govern 
the operation of railway locomotion. The 

double red light, which signals a positive “stop” ; 
one red and one green, “proceed slowly, with cau- 
tion,” and the double green light, which signals 
“all clear.” These lights in themselves have no 
coercive power, the engineer can, if he chooses 
to take a chance, ig- 
nore them entirely, 
but they signal condi- 
tions that should al- 
ways be heeded. 

Business in gen- 
eral is proceeding 
through a series of 
conditions which has 
called for the use of 
all three of the sig- 
nals above mentioned. 
We have had an open 
track and then, al- 
most overnight, con- 
ditions have changed 
to the double red 
light, bringing opera- 
tions to an abrupt 
stop. 

Reports from the 
trade in general would 
indicate that business 
is being resumed with 
extraordinary cau- 
tion, each step sub- 
jected to the closest 
scrutiny, with a ten- 
dency to lean to the 
safe side rather than 
to the speculative. 

As we see it, this 
is an encouraging 
It indicates the 
end of reckless manu- 
facturing, buying, 
selling, and the con- 
ducting of business in 
general. It recalls to business conscience the fact 
that there are consequences which follow reckless 
manipulation with an inevitableness that can 
neither be dodged nor ignored. 

As regards commodity prices in our lines of 
industry, the indications are that the bottom has 
been reached, and in some lines even a slight in- 
crease is noted within the last two weeks. 


sign. 
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HOW A BIG MAN MADE BIG MEN 


S' JME years ago, while crossing the ocean, the 

late Andrew Carnegie remarked to an up- 
holstery man that his secret of success lay in his 
seeking out men who were smarter than he was 
and hiring them to work for him. 

There is nothing new about either this state- 
ment or the theory it represents, but it is uncom- 
mon common sense. Carnegie’s dynamic energy 
was but a one-man force, his genius was in using 
his resources to multiply his powers. While it is 
true that he had a hand in the shaping and de- 
velopment of many of his most efficient co-work- 
ers, he had the good sense to permit them to use 
their entire powers in his service. 

The principle worked out by Andrew Car- 
negie in the steel business has been applied to 
many other lines with which 
familiar. 


we are more 


The management of a big store recently took 
its upholstery department, which for years has 
been the interest of a single buyer, and split it 
into four sections, each section presided over by 
a buyer who is responsible to the buyer-in-chief. 
Each one of these buyers makes trips to New 
York and exercises his own discretion as to the 
things purchased and the amount to be pur- 
chased, and he is responsible for the success of 
his own section, but has only a co-operative in- 
terest regarding the other sections of the depart- 
ment in general. 

Here is the point of resemblance between the 
department just described and the practice of 
Andrew Carnegie. Each of these four individual 
buyers is a specialist on the stock under his juris- 
diction. He is paid to keep in closer touch with 
the interest of that section than would be possible 
for the general management. On the other hand, 
the general manager exercises supervision over 
four sectional managers and is interested only in 
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results and willing to pay four good men to pro- 
duce them for him. 

It does not always require the exceptional to 
become the exceptional success. The best sales- 
man, the best mechanic, the best physician are not 
always the cleverest and smartest men, but they 
are, invariably, men who employ their full powers 
to the work in hand. This was the kind sought 
out by Andrew Carnegie, and when he found 
such a man, he hired the whole man, physical 
capacity, brain energy, experience, enthusiasm, 
ambition, all equipped and encouraged to produce 
their best. Employers may not all be like Andrew 
Carnegie, but any man who employs another man, 
whether it is for the accomplishment of a simple 
two-man job, or in the running of the largest 
department, or the biggest manufacturing enter- 
prise, can, with profit, take a leaf out of the old 
ironmasters’ book. 

Find a man, develop a man who will “know 
how to do things better than the boss”—and then, 
let him do it. 


HE extraordinary expansion of Marshall 

Field & Co.’s upholstery department reflects 
great credit on Mr. Burt. The idea has prevailed 
that his particular strength lay in the styling of 
the print lines, and that his management was con- 
fined especially to wholesale. As a matter of 
fact, his activities extend far afield—whether 
manufacturing, jobbing or retailing. The firm 
had a wonderful display at the recent Grand 
Rapids Exposition, and in some of their litera- 
ture call attention to the fact that if their manu- 
facturing plants were grouped together they 
would cover a square mile; and not the least of 
these is the plant devoted to printed draperies, 
over which Mr. Burt has personal supervision. 

















PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





C. E. Thorne, for many years connected with 
the Chicago decorative trade, has joined the staff 
of the S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco. 

Henry Gullixson, dean of the Pacific Coast 
retail carpet trade, and who is now connected 
with the firm of Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, is 
enjoying a vacation in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Mildred D. Forney, formerly with the 
S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco, is now with 
the John Breuner Co., where she is filling a posi- 
tion in the decorative department. 

W. W. Hills, formerly of Los Angeles, but 
for several years with the Keith, O’Brien Co., 
Salt Lake City, and a prominent factor in the re- 
organization of this concern, has resigned his 
position as buyer of carpets and draperies in 
order to make his home at Berkeley, where his 
daughter resides. 

Miss M. Eleanor Riley, well known in San 
Francisco decorative circles, has joined the staff 
of Vickery, Atkins & Torrey. 

Frank A. O’Connell, the Los Angeles repre- 
sentative of Charles Darling, spent the holidays 
at the San Francisco headquarters. 

The City of Paris Dry Goods Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has installed a display featuring its deco- 
rative department in the new Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 

Ray Coyle, prominent San Francisco deco- 
rator, is receiving much praise for the beauty of 
the showrooms designed by him for I. Magnin 
& Co., recently opened in the Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 

Norman Arter, representing FE. C. Carter & 
Son on the Pacific Coast, is visiting the home 
office, and will cover most of his territory before 
returning to his San Francisco headquarters. 

Miss Armstrong, of O’Hara & Livermore, 
San Francisco, is planning a trip to Europe at an 
early date. 

The Pollard Co., Oakland, has added a drap- 
ery section under the management of Earl Pierce. 

Charles S. Darling has reorganized his San 
Francisco office force, and Miss Irma Schrag is 
now in charge, assisted by Mario Corbett, for- 
merly of W. & J. Sloane. 

The many friends of Charles Johnstone, the 
Pacific Coast representative of F. Schumacher & 
Co., will be interested to learn that he will be 
married at an early date to Miss Babcock, for- 
merly of the decorative staff of the S. & G. Gump 
Co., San Francisco. 


The Pacific Art Furniture Co. has been in- 
corporated at San Francisco, with a capital stock 
of $100,000, by H. R. Saltmarsh, E. H. Baxter - 
and V. G. Skinner. 

The Spiegelman Furniture Mfg. Co., Inc., 
2005 Bryant Street, San Francisco, which makes 
a specialty of upholstered furniture, has increased 
its capital stock to $250,000. 

Samuel Kragen, a pioneer furniture manu- 
facturer of San Francisco, and later engaged in 
the retail home furnishing business, passed away 
at his home here on January 10, at the age of 
eighty-seven years. 

Prentis C. Hale, president of Hale Bros., 
San Francisco, is planning to leave in February 
on a six months’ trip to Europe. He will be ac- 
companied by his wife and son. 

J. C. Powell, formerly of the Pasadena store 
of Boadway Bros., has been made manager of 
the branch store at Porterville, Calif, succeeding 
G. D. Porter, who has resigned owing to ill 
health. 

Ed. R. Krentzlin, formerly with S. Sweet & 
Co., Visalia, Calif., has been manager of the dry- 
goods section of Chas. Ford & Co., Watsonville, 
Calif. 

Prager’s Department Store, founded at San 
Francisco in 1902, is retiring from the retail field 
and its quarters will be divided into small stores. 

The firm of Marymont & Upright, Oakland, 
has been dissolved, and Joseph Marymont has 
returned to British Columbia, where he has ex- 
tensive business interests. Samuel Upright has 
taken over all other interests in the business, and 
in the future the store will be conducted as Up- 
right’s Department Store. The firm entered the 
field at Oakland five years ago. 

A course in interior decoration has been 
commenced by the University of California ex- 
tension division, in the Paul Elder Gallery, San 
Francisco, under the direction of Bernard C. 
Jakway. A similar course has been started at the 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, and so great has been 
the registration there that an advanced class has 
been planned. 

Clarence W. Beitler, general superintendent 
of the MacDougall-Southwick Co., Seattle, 
passed away in that city early in January. 

H. C. Capwell, of the H. C. Capwell Co., 
Oakland, is preparing to make a trip to Europe 
early in the Spring. He will join the delegation 
of American business men appointed to return 
the recent visit of English drapers to this country. 


(Continued on page 84.) 
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AND-LOOM days of weaving in America 

seem as remote from the modern manufac- 
ture of fabrics as the days when there were no 
telephones, telegraphs, street cars or even gas 
light, but the period measured in terms of human 
existence is not really so remote, for there are 
many living to-day who in their own memories 
can link the simple hand-craft production with 
the more intricate processes of power weaving 
in all sorts of textiles. 

One of these, 
Joseph Wadsworth, 
of the silk firm of 
Doherty & Wads- 
worth, who came 
from England in 
1869, recalls that at 
that time there were 
a few hand looms in 
use in Paterson, about 
twelve, and there also 
were about thirty or 
forty power looms. 
The weavers were 
mostly English or 
Scotch. 

In 1870, after the 
Franco - Prussian 
War, silk could not be 
had from France, and 
in order to meet the 
demand, both hand 
and power looms 
were started up 
around Union Hill, 
N. J. There was an 
influx of people from England; from Maccles- 
field, London, and Spitalsfield. Hand looms, 
which could be built by any carpenter and in- 
stalled very cheaply, were employed. Wages 
were high and labor was scarce, and there was a 
chance for good earnings for these people who 
had been driven out of the old country by the 
war. 

With the cessation of the war, silks came 
again from France, and competition became more 


use. 
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THE HAND-LOOM DAYS 
OF WEAVING 





One of the early types of silk hand-looms still in daily 
Photo courtesy of Flambeau Weavers, Inc. 

















severe, but the hand loom flourished because it 
was easy to get and cou!d be operated in the 
homes of craftsmen by several members of the 
family. 

From 1873 on, power looms began to be in- 
troduced very generally, and they crowded out 
the hand loom, so that between 1880 and 1890 
hand craft almost entirely disappeared. The 
limit on the hand loom at this time was 
about eight or ten 
yards of 27 in. mate- 
rial per day, whereas 
on the power loom it 
was from twelve to 
sixteen. 

The power looms 
have attained tremen- 
dous development in 
the last twenty-five 
years, but for several 
years, both here and 
abroad, there has 
been a demand, stimu- 
lated by stylers of 
unusual things, for 
materials in small 
quantities of special 
colorings, special pat- 
terns, and _ special 
qualities. The power 
loom, which exercises 
its greatest economy 
through quantity pro- 
duction, is not as de- 
pendable for these 
special things as the 
old-fashioned hand loom. The old discarded 
hand looms have been recalled, rebuilt, and put 
into operation, first experimentally, but finally on 
a commercial basis. 

The hand-loom factor, it is true, cannot be 
compared with the tremendous quantities turned 
out by the power looms, but it is a factor that 
must be reckoned with for its artistic and com- 
mercial possibilities. 








No mechanical process can 
ever quite oust the hand-craftsman. 





THE NEW DARVEL PRINTS. 
MONG the new cretonnes shown by the 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp., particularly those of 

their own production, there is a noticeable ten- 
dency toward an ideal in the development of fab- 
rics of a substantial character, rather than the 
creation of a line of goods of merely momentary 
interest. 

In many of the patterns introduced in this 
season’s showing, the results achieved are admir- 
able productions of design and printing skill, back 
of which there has been an immense amount of 
detail planning that the expert buyer readily ap- 
preciates in the finished article. 

One of the new designs recently seen at the 
salesrooms is remarkable in_ several 
Its production requires the use of fourteen full 
colors, the maximum possibility of the present 
high-power printing machine. It is a pattern of 
unusual size, carrying a body of color not ordi- 
narily found in a domestic product. This fabric 
typifies the ambition of the firm to produce 
domestic cloths of an unusual quality, carrying 
designs, colors and general decorative values that 
closely resemble those of European production. 

Another one of their new designs which de- 
serves more than passing mention is a nursery 
circus pattern produced in the favorite colors of 
childhood association. It depicts clowns, ele- 
phants, dogs, monkeys, balloon vendors and other 
well-known circus figures, interestingly assembled 
as a cretonne motif. 

Among other things which have had careful 
attention is the production in delicate colors, suit- 
able for bedroom and boudoir, of a range of 
simple artistic patterns that are well suited to the 
purpose mentioned. These designs comprise 
stripes and set floral figures in delicate colorings. 

In addition to their domestic lines, but a few 
of which we have briefly mentioned, there is a 
wide selection of imported cretonnes, both 
French and English, which combine both the skill 
of the expert designer and the experienced 


ways. 


printer. 

Because we have laid particular emphasis on 
the printed fabrics of the Barbe-McKenzie Corp., 
it should not be imagined that these fabrics over- 
shadow the rest of their display. They constitute 
but one section of a large line of associated fab- 
rics, including madras, poplins, fancy nets and 


casement materials and fabrics of novelty tex-’ 


ture to which new things are constantly being 
added as they are developed from time to time. 





WALL-PAPER COMMISSIONER RESIGNS 

E. LYONS has withdrawn as Commis- 

* sioner of the Allied Wall-Paper Industry.: 
He has given good service for several years and 
the work which he initiated will be continued by 
Mr. Gould, who has been associated with the as- 
sociation from its inception. 

Mr. Lyons is a man of highly artistic tem- 
perament, and naturally he was interested in the 
artistic improvement of conditions in the trade. 
He has had ideals and has sacrificed something 
of his own interests in order to see them realized. 

The formation of the new wholesalers’ as- 
sociation, which has been inspired by the work 
of the Allied Wall-Paper Industry, should ac- 
complish great things in a practical way and 
appeal to many who, while in sympathy with 
altruism, desire also to figure results in dollars 
and cents. 

To our mind there is always room for both 
ideals and commercialism in the industry, and 
where they can be harnessed together, the better 
the results. 

Mr. Lyons’ influence in the trade will be felt 
for many years to come, and we regret his with- 
drawal from the industry to which he has given 
unselfish devotion and contributed a personality 
and influence which will be missed. 





BANQUET OF WALL-PAPER DESIGNERS 
N JANUARY 20, the Association of Wall- 
Paper Designers of America got together for 
a banquet, the first they have held in two years. 
As heretofore, the place was a private dining- 
room at Mouquin’s. 

It was entirely an informal affair, with 
plenty of music, good stories, and genial good 
fellowship. 

Mr. Ericson, president of the association, 
gave a brief talk on business conditions, and then 
introduced Wm. Laurel Harris, who made a plea 
for educational propaganda in artistic industry. 
John Coste was the final speaker of the evening. 
He ventured some.explanations of many Ameri- 
can prejudices in art, and suggested ways for 
overcoming them. 

Those present were: Julius Hamann, Paul 
R. Groeber, Walter V. A. Evers, Albert H. 
Roeth, Walter Mitschke, Chas. F. Schoth, George 
Hamann Jr., Robert C. Kahrmann, John Coste, 
Alexander Meyer, Roger Weiss, Charles Jeltrup, 
Wm. Laurel Harris, E. Ericson, E. Artriges, 
Wm. P. Symonds. 
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THE NEED FOR ENTERPRISE IN THE 
WALL-PAPER FIELD 


F THE wall-paper industry of the country is to 
progress, if it is to be placed on the same 
high plane of prosperity that other industries of 
the decorative field enjoy, the dealers must back 
up the manufacturers and jobbers in their cam- 
paigns to interest the public in the best of all 
wall coverings. 

The manufacturers and the jobbers have 
done a great deal along this line. In numerous 
places they have held exhibits, they have shown 
moving-picture films and have done many other 
things to promote the popularity of wall-paper. 
But, except in a few instances, the retailers have 
not followed them. They have sat back and ap- 
parently been satisfied with the business which 
just naturally came along. They have not really 
set out to get business. They have not pushed 
the product they desire to sell. 

Of course, there is very little building going 
on in the country at the present time, but. that is 
not a reason for letting up on the promotion of 
wall-paper. Other houses besides new ones are 
papered and repapered, and it is to the owners or 
tenants of these houses that the retailers should 
make their appeal. 

All over the country there are a thousand 
homes in absolute need of repapering, and if the 
dealers try for this business in Twentieth Cen- 
tury fashion they would undoubtedly get it. 

There are a thousand and one ways of get- 
ting business, and practically every magazine and 
periodical one picks up is full of suggestions. To 
follow most of them does not require a great 
expenditure of money, but it does require time 
and energy and an application of a certain 
amount of common sense. 
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It is approaching Spring, and from time im- 
memorial this season has been the one in which 
the average homekeeper does her yearly house- 
cleaning, and it is also the time when the repaper- 
ing of her rooms can be most easily done with the 
least amount of bother to both the decorator and 
his customer. Therefore it is the time for the 
dealer to bring the subject of repapering to the 
public’s attention. He should make a special 
effort this season to do this by personal ‘solicita- 
tion, by circularization, and by advertising. In 
other words, if he wants to make a quick turn- 
over of the capital he has invested in new and 
beautiful papers, now is the time for him to get 
busy and put more into the endeavor to push his 
business than has been his usual custom. 

There are a lot of people in the world who 
are constantly talking about how bad times are. 
It is true that business at the present day is not 
the best it has ever been. But the nation is not 
on the verge of bankruptcy; there is a great deal 
of intelligent buying going on all over the coun- 
try, and there is every indication that before the 
vear is out business conditions will be about nor- 
mal. And the best way to make this prophecy 
come true is for the optimists, the men who have 
faith in the future, to get together and push. It 
does not take an experienced prophet to say that 
if the wall-paper retailers will join with the 
manufacturers and jobbers and do this very thing 
for their industry their prosperity will be assured. 

The selling of wall-paper differs not at all 
from the selling of any other commodity. It is 
not more difficult, nor less amenable to the appli- 
cation of ordinary merchandising methods vigor- 
ously and sanely applied. 








A WONDERFUL EXPOSITION. 

EW YORK never had such a show as the 

Silk Show of last week. Thousands of 
tickets were taken by the exhibitors and dis- 
tributed among their friends, all tickets used to 
be charged against the distributor, but indepen- 
dent of these tickets, $4,800 in cash was taken 
in at the box office on the first day, which will 
give some idea of the interest aroused. 

The exposition was primarily a dress silk 
exposition, but there were many: fine upholstery 
goods displayed, especially by Cheney Bros., 
whose exhibition space was crowded by at least 
three hundred people at a time.. The side walls 
were covered in upholstery goods, and the display 
of all their lines excited the greatest admiration. 

Mallinson displayed a number of exceeding- 
ly interesting decorative fabrics. 

Warner, of England, who is represented in 
this country by Cowtan, showed exquisite hand- 
woven damasks, brocades and velvets. 

The Flambeau Shops made a display of their 
specialties. 

Soy Kee’s exhibition of Chinese fabrics at- 
tracted great crowds. 

Schwarzenbach-Huber & Co. had looms up 
and running. Sidney Blumenthal showed velours 
and plushes, and hundreds at a time gathered 
around his booth. 

The Lace and Embroidery Association occu- 
pied a space, 28 x 34 ft., arranged in charming 
style by Mr. Weisgerber, Lord & Taylor’s win- 
dow dresser. 

Everything imaginable, from the silkworm 
up through its development, was demonstrated by 
Chinese and Japanese men and women, who came 
overseas especially for the show. 

Yamanaka had an interesting section, and 
exhibits were also made by schools and museums. 

It was an affair long to be remembered, two 
entire floors of the Grand Central Palace being 
given over to the show. The silk trade must be 
commended for the liberal spirit with which they 
entered into the work, some of the sections hav- 
ing been placed in:the hands of Chamberlain- 
Dodd with no restrictions but to make them beau- 
tiful, and credit also must be given to Charles H. 
Green for the masterly way it was organized ; to 
the Silk Travelers’ Association for initiating the 
movement; to the Silk Association of America 
for its development ; to Howard Greenley for the 
harmonious environment, and to each and every 
exhibitor for the generous presentation of his 
subject. 





The pageant of itself was an afternoon show, 
one hundred models participating. But the most 
marvelous thing of it all was the spirit of opti- 
mism which made it possible to give such a show 
at a time when the silk trade was in a most de- 
pressed condition. . 

Marshall Field & Co., with their usual enter- 
prise, had one of the largest sections in the expo- 
sition, arranged informally with a great display 
of silk fabrics for dress and drapery purposes. 


SUMMER HOME FOR PARSON’S 
SCHOOL. 

S THE natural result of Mr. Parson’s great 

enterprise, the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art is opening a Summer session in 
France which will extend from June 1 to Sep- 
tember 1. After this year it will be a permanent 
institution. The home of the Paris school will be 
at 16 Avenue Wagram. 

Through the committee, arrangements are 
made for special working privileges in the 
Louvre, Musee des Arts Decoratifs, Musee Car- 
navalet, the palaces at Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau, and for visiting the finest private collec- 
tions and houses in Paris, as well as many of the 
finest private chateaux in France. Drawings and 
sketches will be made, problems assigned, and 
criticisms given daily. The method is an exten- 
sion of the work done at the New York school, 
differing in that the main part of the work is 
from actual material studied under the best pos- 
sible conditions. 

The Paris work will be under the direction 
of William M. Odom. 


THE REISCHMANN CO. MOVES. 
N FEBRUARY 1 the Reischmann Co. re- 

moved to their new home at 229-239 West 
Thirty-sixth Street, New York. In their new 
location the company has more than double the 
floor space formerly occupied, and every advan- 
tage is being taken of it for effective display pur- 
poses. 

The new quarters consist of the entire first 
floor, mezzanine, and basement of this new build- 
ing. Inthe front part of the main floor, which is 
lighted by large windows, the dining-room furni- 
ture is displayed, while in the rear, on the same 
floor, individual compartments have been laid out 
in which complete bedroom suites will be shown. 

On the mezzanine, the living-room suites and 
occasional pieces are shown, and in the basement, 
the restaurant and chair line. Part of the base- 
ment is also used for storage purposes. 
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A SIMPLE DINING-ROOM WITH SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FURNITURE 


In the home of Henry M. Dater, Montccito, Calif. 
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A BEAUTIFUL OLD FRENCH SCENIC PAPER 


Complete in thirty panels, each panel in a good state of preservation, although the paper is nearly two hun- 
dred years old. The three sections above pasted together form the complete paper. Property of Barrie & 
Desmond, Inc. 








THE PROPOSED 


USINESS men in general are giving con- 

siderable thought to the proposal promoted 
by the Business Men’s National Tax Committee 
in New York, to induce the government to annul 
the present excess profit taxes and surtaxes and 
to substitute therefor a minimum turnover or 
sales tax. 

In discussing this plan before the Third Na- 
tional Industrial Tax Conference, held January 
21 and 22, reference was made to the three para- 
mount principles of taxation as laid out by Pro- 
fessor Seligman in his address to the Second 
National Tax Conference of last year, that any 
practical, fiscal system must be based on three 
fundamental principles: 

“First : 
workable. 


The tax must be administratively 
No matter how good it is in other re- 
spects, if it is unduly cumbersome, if it is un- 
wieldy, if it brings about all sorts of undesirable 
consequences to the taxpayer or the government, 
it is a failure. : 

“In the second place, we must consider the 
economic and social effects of a tax, the effects 
that a tax exerts upon the economic life of the 
community as a whole or upon the life of the par- 
ticular class or classes which are immediately 
affected by it. 

“Finally, we must, I think, all be agreed as 
to. the importance of the ethical implications of a 
system of taxation. We should, as has been 
stated several times to-day, demand equality 
* * * from two points of view. We must de- 
mand that kind of equality which is inherent in 
the uniformity as among the different members 
of the same class who pay the tax. 
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TURNOVER TAX 


“Tf it is imposed on the business man, it mus! 
be uniform among all business men; if it is levied 
upon the consumer, it ought to be uniform 
among all the consumers, and etc. The other 
aspect of this ethical principle of taxation is that 
the equality must be predicated also as among the 
different classes in the community.” 

If one agrees with the fundamentals as above 
expressed, they form a fair basis from which to 
consider any proposed changes in taxation sys- 
tems. The excess profit taxes and surtaxes, and 
the present involved system of income taxation 
are seriously deficient from many points of view. 

It is undeniable, in the first place, that they 
do create opportunities whereby the unscrupulous 
may evade their fair share of the burden. They 
are unwieldy, both in their operation and in the 
manner of their administration, while the check- 
ing of the returns is so far behind that but slight 
impression has been made on those of 1918, and 
1917 is still incomplete. 

The principal features of the proposed new 
turnover tax are, first, the certainty of revenue 
which accrues automatically from a tax on sales 
irrespective of profit. Second, the simplicity of 
figuring the percentage based on one easily 
known factor. Third, the possibility of monthly 
returns. Fourth, the guarantee that evasion by 
big businesses will be practically impossible, and 
fifth, it will eliminate the necessity of hiring tax- 
trained accountants to assist the average business 
man in making up his returns, which, according 
to a statement made by ex-Commissioner Roper, 
alone costs business men $100,000,000 per annurn. 

In discussing this proposed turnover tax be- 











fore the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at 
Chicago, last month, Jules S. Bache outlined as 
follows the proposed levy of a 1 per cent. turn- 
over or sales tax: 

“Every one, whether citizen or alien, doing 
business in this country, under which he shall re- 
ceive monies must take out a license at the near- 
est tax collector’s office, for which the charge 
should be a nominal one, viz.: $1 per annum. 
That license will compel him to keep books of 
account of his business transactions, and at the 
same time constitute him an agent of the. federal 
government for the collection of taxes. 

“At the end of each month he must send to 
the tax bureau from which he has taken out his 
license a statement of the amount of goods sold 
by him, and a check for 1 per cent. of the gross 
amount. 

“At the end of the twelve months he shall 
present a consolidated statement correcting any 
errors, whether of over or under payment. The 
1 per cent. must be paid by him whether he has 
collected same or not, although it is contemplated 
that he shall collect same, and if he fails to do so, 
and prefers to absorb the tax, he must pay it 
nevertheless. 

“Persons doing a business under which they 
collect less than $6,000 per annum, or $500 per 
month, need pay no tax, unless they have col- 
lected it. I should make it a larceny to collect 
a tax, no matter how small, and not account for 
it to the government. 

“IT make this exemption of up to $6,000 both 
for economic and political reasons. I believe that 
there are so many small dealers in this country 
who do less than $6,000 per annum that it would 
cost as much to supervise their payments and 
collect the amount they owe as would be col- 
lected, and, above all, it will exempt a very large 
percentage of our farming community.” 

It has been argued by opponents of the turn- 
over tax that it will place the whole burden of 
taxation on the consumer, implying that this is 
not the case at present. On the other hand, the 
proponents of the measure claim that this is one 
of its most equitable features, that under present 
conditions the consumer not only pays, but pays 
disproportionately, because of the tax imposed on 
business in general. That with the turnover tax 
he will pay only the definite fixed percentage of 
taxation, which experts figure can be placed as 
low as 1 per cent., whereas under certain condi- 
tions the increased cost under the present system 
runs as high as 40 per cent. of the purchase price. 





Undoubtedly the matter of business taxes 
will receive the earnest consideration of the in- 
coming administration and it is incumbent upon 
business men to inform themselves concerning 
any plans proposed for the betterment .of the 
present confiscatory levies. 

The headquarters of the Business Men’s Na- 
tional Tax Committee, an organization actively 
at work on the turnover sales tax, are at 6 West 
Forty-eighth Street, where complete information 
concerning the progress of the measure may be 
obtained. 


HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


Davenport, lowa.—-People’s Stores Co., dry-goods. 
Incorporated, capital $50,000. Incorporators: S. C. E 
Miller and others. 

MitwavuKkee, Wis.—C. Niss & Son, furniture. 
Have increased capital from $150,000 to $300,000. 

Campen, N. J.—May Department Stores, Inc., de- 
partment store. Incorporated, capital $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators: Chas. B. Walker, David H. Goff, Thomas P. 
Curley, all of Camden. 

Monrtciair, N. J.—A. H. Denny, Inc., furniture. 
Incorporated, capital $100,000. Incorporators: A. H. 
Denny, 11 Marion Road, Montclair, N. J., and others. 

Des Mornes, Iowa.—Lest & Gifford, dry-goods. 
Incorporated, capital $100,000. 

Woonsocket, R. I1—Owen S. Mead, furniture. 
Successor to Head & Bradley. ; 

Marion, Inp.—A. E. Schuffman & Co., 3001 South 
Washington Street, furniture. Will open in two weeks. 

Peoria, Inp—S. L. Steinberg, 500 S. Adams 
Street, furniture. New. ; 

Greenssoro, N. C.—Greensboro Wall-Paper Co., 
228 East Sycamore Street, wall-paper. Will move to 
above address from 113 East Market Street. 

Satissury, Mp.—T. F. Hargis, department store. 
Will make improvements to enlarge furniture depart- 
ment. 

Corninc, N. ¥Y.—Uhl & Parsons, 16 E. Market 
Street, wall-paper and paints. Will be forced to vacate 
above premises by April 1, 1921. Will occupy new quar- 
ters then. 

Worcester, Mass.—Cooper Wall-Paper Store, 175 
Main Street, successors to Dillon Wall-Paper Store. 

Huntincton, W. Va.—Ziegler Co., 648 Fourth 
Avenue, department store, will move into new and 
larger store in about thirty days. 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass.—American Decorating Co., 
Inc., Ralph W. Richards, president, has incorporated for 
$50,000. 

Battimore, Mp.—Central Furniture Co., 742 W. 
Baltimore Street, have leased 416 N. Howard Street, 
and will open additional store. 

Utica, N. Y.—E. F. Williams has opened a new 
establishment known as the Colonial Upholstering 
Shop, 512 Columbia Street. 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—The Argersinger Co., depart- 
ment store, increased capital stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

PortLanp, Me.—-Harry Schulz will open uphol- 
sterine and furfhiture store. 

Scranton, Pa.—Cooper’s 5c. and 10c. Wall-Paper 
Store Will remodel store, 426 Lackawanna Avenue, 
and open in two weeks. 


(Continued on page 86.) 






































WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


GREEN—Geo. E. Green moved on February 
1 to 355 Fifth Avenue, corner Thirty-fourth 
Street. 

Marks—Samuel Marks has been appointed 
buyer for the upholstery rug department of 
Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D. C. 

Crorton-—J. M. Crofton resigned as furni- 
ture buyer of Lord & Taylor, on February 1, to 
take up a like position with the Kaufman & Baer 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

HeyMaN—Max Heyman is now covering 
Louisiana, Texas and the Pacific Coast from 
Denver, West, for Rosenberg-Neugass Co., Inc. 

GaGE—-Goodemote Gage Corp., Buffalo, has 
been incorporated for $50,000, succeeding W. R. 
Gage & Co., furniture dealers, 463 William 
Street. 

FarRLEY—Robert S. Farley, formerly vice- 
president of Jos. P. McHugh & Son, Inc., has 
opened an interior decorating establishment at 19 
East Forty-eighth Street, New York. 

RiLtey—James C. Riley, upholstery buyer 
for R. H. Macy & Co., sailed for Europe, Febru- 
ary 3, on the SS. Aquitania. 
until April. 

BoMANN—-George Bomann, of J. H. Thorp 
& Co., accompanied by his daughters, is spending 
a month in Bellaire, golfing, and taking a well 
earned rest. 


He will be gone 


HurLey—Jos. P. Hurley, for several years 
with P. K. Wilson & Son, covering the South, has 
joined the staff of E. C. Carter & Son, and will 
show their lines. in the South and Southwest 
territory. 

CoLLtins—Chas. Collins, who for twenty- 
five years was a salesman with Frederick Beck 
& Co., has been engaged by Arthur H. Runk, 
New York, to cover the state of New Jersey. 

Tosey—Col. Bennett H. Tobey has been 
elected vice-president and treasurer of the Firth 
Carpet Co., to succeed Sir Wm. Aykroyde, re- 
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cently elected president of the company upon the 
retirement of Sir Algernon Firth. 

WILCKENS—Jacob Wilckens, for a great 
many years with Bloomingdale Bros., and at 
different times in charge of the upholstery de- 
partment, has been forced by illness to relinquish 
his work and is reported seriously ill. 

Drecce—Martin J. Dregge was elected 
president of the Grand Rapids Furniture Manu- 
facturers’ Association at a board meeting of that 
organization, held in December. He is the presi- 
dent and general manager of the Luce Furniture 
Co., Grand Rapids. 

Max—Abe Max, who represents Powdrell 
& Alexander in their New York territory, has 
also taken on the line of the American Pile Fab- 
ric Co., and will cover the territory comprising 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, with headquarters as formerly, 920 
Broadway. 

Fry—Edward Fry, formerly for some time 
in the upholstery department of L. Bamberger & 
Co., Newark, and recently with Hahne & Co. as 
assistant to Mr. Henderson, has been appointed 
buyer of the upholstery department of Trask, 
Prescott & Richardson, Erie, Pa. 

ApamM—Stephen Adam for the last five 
years in the Belle Maison, interior decorating de- 
partment of John Wanamaker, and prior to that 
with Lord & Taylor, has joined the staff of the 
Schachne Studios, Dayton, Ohio, as chief of the 
decorative department. Mr. Adam is thoroughly 
schooled in interior decoration, having received 
his training in Glasgow, London and Europe, and 
his work in New York has clearly demonstrated 
his ability. He has, moreover, made a host of 
friends who wish him success in his new con- 
nection. 

Rocers—M. H. Rogers, who sailed for 
Europe late in October, and made an extensive 

(Continued on page 92.) 
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DESIGNS FOR DRAPERY SKETCH COMPETITION 


See opposite page. 














ANNOUNCING A DRAPERY SKETCH 
COMPETITION 


HE publishers of this magazine announce a 

Prize Drapery Sketch Competition, open to 
all competitors, without fee or restriction, to close 
April 15, 1921. 

We will distribute $100 in four cash prizes 
for original sketches of drapery treatments suit- 
able for modern residences, under the following 
rules : 

Sketches must be original and not copies of 
work that has been done by others. They must 
be practical for application to present-day win- 
dow requirements, covering one or more of four 
distinct types of windows, diagrams of which 
are presented on the opposite page. 

Sketches may be in pencil, ink or color, and 
may represent any desired character or fabric. 

Sketches must not be smaller than 5 x 7 
inches nor larger than 10 x 14 inches. 

All sketches must be plainly marked for 
identification with the name and address of the 
contestant on the back of the sketch, addressed 
“Drapery Contest,” care of THe UPHOLSTERER 
AND INTERIOR Decorator, 373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and mailed so as to reach the office 
of this publication not later than April 15. 

There will be a first prize of $40, a second 
prize of $30, a third prize of $20, and a fourth 
prize of $10. Contestants may submit as many 
sketches as they wish. 

Every sketch possessing sufficient merit to 
be worthy of publication, will be purchased for 
publication on a basis to be agreed upon between 
the producer of the sketch and the publishers. 
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All sketches ultimately used will be credited to 
the artist. 

The result of the awards will be published in 
the May number of this magazine. 

The four types of windows given herewith 
in diagram form as a basis for drapery treatments 
are as follows: 

A single window, a double mullioned win- 
dow, a triple mullioned window, and a French 
or casement window and a buffet window. 





AGAIN ON FIFTH AVENUE. 
TAHELI-RIETMANN & CO. have removed 
to 140 Fifth Avenue, southwest corner of 
Nineteenth Street. The new floor, which is ap- 
proximately the same size as their former quar- 
ters, has the advantage of a corner location, 
lighted throughout by the windows which face 
north on Nineteenth Street. The firm are located 
on the second floor. 





OPENING OF NEW AIMONE GALLERIES 

N EVENT of unusual importance was the 

opening of the new Aimone Galleries on 
February 7. The new quarters, 42-44 East Forty- 
ninth Street, just off Madison Avenue, comprise 
a complete five-story building, built especially for 
the Aimone Galleries, and on each floor there is 
displayed an artistic collection of antiques, repro- 
ductions, furniture, Italian terra cottas, choice 
garden marbles, and a vast assortment of art ob- 
jects for which the Aimone Galleries are re- 
nowned. 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 72.) 

L. A. Boadway, of Boadway Bros., Pasa- 
dena, has been chosen president of the National 
Bank & Trust Co., of that city, and has disposed 
of a part of his mercantile holdings to his associ- 
ates in order to give full attention to his banking 
interests. 

The Fifth Street Store, Los Angeles, is to 
be torn down to make room for a fine mercan- 
tile block, to cost $1,500,000. The new store will 
be operated by the same interests. 

The upholstery business of Stroup, Donald- 
son & Denison, 2041% Weller Street, Seattle, has 
been sold to R. K. John. 

The Culbertson-Grote Rankin Co., 
kane, has changed its name to Culbertson’s. 


T. A. CHurcH. 


Spo- 


LACK OF VISION IN FURNITURE 
DISPLAYS. 
NE is impressed at the Grand Rapids Show 


and at most furniture displays, retail as well 
as wholesale, by the utter lack of vision in the 
arrangement. 

In Grand Rapids there were shown big lines 
of furniture stock, purely commercial, with not a 
glint in color to relieve the drab monotony of 
their appearance. So far as the appeal to the 
esthetic sense was concerned, it might as well 
have been a stock of baled hay. In many in- 
stances, there was no relief whatever from the 
sameness and somberness of this woodeny array, 
and no matter how good ‘the furniture, its char- 
acter was not emphasized or relieved by environ- 
ment influence. 

The upholstery men do things differently, 
even in the wholesale houses. They show uphol- 
stery goods not as so much stock, but as factors 
to an entirety—as parts of a whole. 

If the furniture men, both wholesale and re- 
tail, would follow this same thought, they would 
greatly stimulate sales. 

It should require little imagination to con- 
ceive an improved appearance of the stock if 
shown with its somberness relieved by short 
lengths of fabric, or illuminated by portable 
lamps with shades of beautiful fabrics, perhaps 
draped over the shade fixture. 

A man who buys furniture may think that 
he thinks only in terms of furniture, but he is 
unconsciously impressed, nevertheless, by the 
beauty of his surroundings. Good lighting de- 
vices by means of portable lamps, that carry the 





charm of good color, and the added display of 
fabrics in short lengths, will improve the ap- 
pearance of the furniture stock 100 per cent. And 
while many retailers appreciate this fact, and, 
wherever practical, carry out the idea, the whole- 
salers seem utterly indifferent to the thought. 





COMMITTEE APPOINTEES OF UPHOL- 
STERY ASSOCIATION. 

T A recent meeting of the board of governors 

of the Upholstery Association of America, 
the following members were appointed to serve 
on the different committees here listed: 

Publicity Committee: H. B. Hall, chairman ; 
H. H. Wallace, C. R. Stephens, F. F. Lyons, W. 
E. Wells, G. H. O’Brien, F. N. Oettinger. 

Welfare Committee: Morris Bernhard, chair- 
man; H. R. McKenzie, C. W. Brooke, H. L. 
Dando, G. D. Garrett, P. J. Scherer, M. J. Mc- 
Ginnis, G. Banker. 

Finance Committee: L. W. Bond, chairman ; 
James Munro, Joseph Blankemeyer, C. A. Ber- 
win, N. R. Wilkes, Sam Ward. 

Program Committee: George H. O’Brien, 
chairman; H. W. Burton, D. M. Fernandes, S. 
Mulqueen, E. J. Nickles, H. S. Johnson, H. T. 
Price, C. E. Weren. 

Textile School: John E. Elliott, chairman; 
C. V. Kozlay, E. J. Burke, Wm. Laurel Harris, 
W. R. Gregg, P. J. Luth, Harry B. Brown. 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by the 

Persian Rug Manufactory covering a reduc- 
tion in the price of all special order Chenille Ax- 
minster rugs, this reduction being in line with the 
general trend of business organization, made pos- 
sible owing to lower manufacturing costs, caused 
by the decrease in the price of various raw mate- 
rials. 

This reduction does not in any way affect 
other rugs in this firm’s lines, but orders for 
hand-tufted rugs are being accepted at the rate 
of exchange on the day on which the order is re- 
ceived complete in all details. 


ITH the consolidation of W. J. Rosenberg 
& Co. and C. Weinberg & Co. as the Con- 
solidated Trimming Co., a rearrangement of the 
combined selling force has been made as follows: 
Fred Hewes, New York State, Brooklyn and 
New Jersey; Joseph A. Filer, part Middle West, 
New York State; Lester L. Wolff, Pennsylvania, 
Metropolitan district; Thomas F. Maloney, 
George Lechner and Miss Abbie Kerney, Metro- 
politan decorators ; Emanuel Sivitz, Bronx. 
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NEW AND DISTINCTIVE 


N THE handling of any product that enters in- 
to the beautifying of the home, there is an 
opportunity for the exercise of craftsmanship in- 
dividuality which pays a better return in profits 
than can ever accrue where price is the chief 
element in the promotion of the sale. 

It is not so many years ago that awnings 
were looked upon largely as a necessary evil; as 
something to be endured because of the purpose 
served, but an eyesore and a detriment to the 
building whereon they were placed. 

In the selling of awnings, utilitarianism was 
the chief consideration. Price had a definite 
bearing on the accomplishment of the sale, and 
on stock sizes particularly, competition governed 
the price. In the last few seasons, however, the 
awning and its possibilities has been given more 
careful consideration, and as a result a number 
of new treatments have been developed which not 
only do not mar the building they protect, but 
rather add to its attractiveness, as well as to its 
comfort and convenience. 

A survey of these newer color treatments 
and the vogue that they have experienced shows 
that exclusive treatments are greatly favored. 
These take the form of stencil designs on plain- 
colored duck, sometimes incorporating the mono- 
gram, as in the case of a hotel, or merely a 
fanciful neat decoration for the private home. 
To offset the strength of the sun, these materials 
are very frequently given a coat of green paint 
on the under side, or the material is coated on one 
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AWNING TREATMENTS 


side with green paint, as it is produced by the 
maker or jobber. 

Painted stripes began to come in a few years 
ago, as a more flexible and more definite type of 
ornamentation than the woven stripes, which still 
continue popular. These painted stripes first 
were produced in standard shades ; green, brown, 
gray and tan, but with the new fabrics of a year 
ago, a new color note was introduced. The shades 
employed were principally the duller colors fre- 
quently used in the painting and trimming of 
country house exteriors. They were intended to 
merge into the color scheme of the house itseif, 
and not to intrude themselves as a conspicuous 
feature of the landscape. These gained immedi- 
ate popularity, and while the older types retained 
their favor, the sales of the newer treatments 
were decidedly satisfactory. 

The new lines this year show these painted 
stripes in augmented variety, with a tendency to 
adopt a little stronger coloring, and in some cases 
they are, by comparison, in startling contrast to 
those of last year. 

The merchant who is interested only in pro- 
ducing the greatest possible awning equipment 
for the lowest possible price will have little in- 
terest in the artistry of awning application, but 
the man who considers the appearances as well as 
the conveniences in the matter of supplying awn- 
ings, will find much of interest in the new fabric 
lines to encourage his effort in the production of 
unique treatments. 

















WHY OUR “HAND BOOK” IS DELAYED. 
HE “Hand Book of the Upholstery and 
Decorative Trade,” which we announced to 

appear on or about January 1, has been delayed 

by reason of the amount of material which, after 
our first plans were made, it seemed advisable for 
us to include. 

This means that the book will be consider- 
ably larger than we had first planned and that it 
will be all the more valuable to those for whom 
it is published. 

Few people, when in possession of a finished 
book of this character, have any conception of 
the amount of labor involved. For the facts 
which are contained in the classifications of im- 
porters, manufacturers, jobbers and agents, we 
have not relied upon our knowledge of the trade 
and its personnel, but we have gathered by means 
of questionnaires, the entire data which we pub- 
lish. This meant the sending out of approximate- 
ly 20,000 questionnaires, each questionnaire con- 
taining upwards of 300 distinct classifications, 
with the request that the firms receiving these 
questionnaires should mark their own classifica- 
tions, stating thereon whether they were manu- 
facturers, jobbers, importers or selling agents of 
the items in which they dealt. 

In addition to the work of transferring all 
this material to available form for compilationand 
printing, we also obtained from the various firms 
who maintained sales offices in other cities the 
number and location of such sales offices. This 
material appears as separate city lists, and under 
the name of each firm throughout the classifica- 
tion list information is given as to where their 
other city locations may be found. 

Roughly, these classifications of firm names 
by products handled, will cover from 10,000 to 
15,000 type lines. 

There will be over 1,000 trade names and 
brands applied to upholstery and decorative fab- 
rics, floor coverings, rugs, etc. These trade 
names each carry the initials of the firm control- 
ling them and a key index for determining the 
identity of the firms. 

There will be a list of approximately 700 out- 
of-town firms who maintain New York buying, 
shipping or forwarding offices, with the locations 
of same, also a complete list of the firms repre- 
sented by the larger New York buying represen- 
tatives. 

A miniature encyclopedia of upholstery and 
decorative fabrics gives a brief explanation of the 
characteristics of the main materials now in cur- 


rent use, and comprises several double-column 
pages. 

In addition to the different divisions listed 
above, there is an interesting thumb-nail chart of 
furniture and period characteristics, a chart 
showing the proper colors to assemble for wall, 
furniture, floor and draperies in interior decora- 
tion, and a mass of other valuable information 
which it is not necessary to mention here, but 
which will add to the value of the book as it has 
added to the work of its production. 

The mechanical handling of this vast amount 
of material has required several months for the 
preparatory stages, and it will consume at least 
two months in the actual proofreading, printing, 
collating and binding. ; 

The weight of the paper, which had to be 
specially made, amounts to nearly three tons, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is approximately 
one-half the weight of the paper on which THE 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR is 
printed. 

We give these facts here both for the pur- 
pose of explaining the reason for the delay in the 
appearance of the “Hand Book” and to indicate 
in some measure the valuable character of the 
volume that is to appear in a few weeks. 


H. ROLLINSON, who has been associ- 

e ated with the firm of A. T. Baker & Co., 

Inc., for a great many years, acting in the ca- 

pacity of salesmanager and distributor, has been 

elected president of the firm, succeeding A. T. 

Baker Sr., who died some months ago. The 

other officers are: A. T. Baker Jr., vice-president 

and treasurer; R. G. Kellett, assistant treasurer, 
and J. G. Mengel, secretary. 


HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE. 
(Continued from page 80.) 


MartinsspurGc, W. Va.—Entler & Mudge Co,, 
paints and wall-paper. Capital stock, $35,000. Incor- 
porators: George Edward Mudge, Elmer E. Entler and 
others. 

Garpner, MAss.—Federal Upholstering Co., furni- 
ture. Incorporated, capital $50,000. Incorporators: 
Harry D. Benson, of Dorchester; Harry Kramer and 
Harry T. Meretsky, of Roxbury, and Joseph L. Rome, 
of Gardner. 

Porrsvitte, PA.—Brennan’s, dry goods. Whole- 
sale and retail, and department store. Incorporated, 
capital $15,000. Incorporators: Julia F. Brennan, 1540 
Mahamtongo Street, Pottsville, and others. Will open 
in two weeks. All stock subscribed and fully paid for. 
Successor to Peter F. Brennan. 

Brincerort, Conn.—Hadley Co., Richard Oppel, 
president and general manager. Furniture, carpets. 
Purchased entire building on John Street, also acquired 
on Broad Street the adjoining stores in the Masonic 
Temple. Will make alterations, and when completed 
will have largest showrooms in New England. 
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A STAGE SETTING IN THE STYLE OF LOUIS XVI 


Note the completely draped walls. From “Deburau,” produced by David Belasco. 











AFTER THE STYLE OF FRENCH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Drawing-room in the home of Richard Cadwalader, Philadelphia. 

















THE REPAIRING 


OF TAPESTRIES 


IVork of This Nature Requires a Skilled Weaver with a Keen Eye for Matching Colors and 
Threads. 


HILE the passing years undoubtedly add to 

the value of a tapestry, they also bring de- 
struction unless the owner is careful to constantly 
overhaul his treasure and keep it in good repair. 
In many a valuable tapestry, a small hole, made 
either by a moth or the weakening and breaking 
of threads, has ended by becoming large and un- 
sightly. 

Of course, even then it can be repaired, but 
the size makes the repairer’s work much harder, 
and in consequence, his bill, of course, is much 
greater. In every tapestry of any value whatso- 
ever, the tiniest hole or tear should be repaired 
immediately. 

The repairing of tapestry is something of an 

Men who do this require a full knowledge 
of tapestry weaving and also skill in matching 
threads and colors, so that the repaired spot will 
be impossible to detect. At one time there were 
few such men in this country, and all of this work 
had to be sent abroad, a procedure entailing great 
expense as well as the danger that the tapestry 
might be lost in transit. 


art. 


At the present time there are several firms 
in this country, especially New York City, who 
have weavers who do this work perfectly. Among 
these are Arthur H. Lee & Sons. Below we 
show two illustrations of an antique petit point 
which their workroom repaired so that no one 
but an expert could tell where the reweaving had 
been done. The illustration to the left shows the 
face of the tapestry, and the one to the right 
shows the reverse, and the extent of the repairs, 
which are imperceptible. 





MICHAEL BROS.’ STORE DESTROYED 
BY FIRE. 

HE entire establishment of Michael Bros., 

Athens, Ga:, who for thirty-nine years have 
been building up their business, was wiped out by 
fire on the 27th or 28th of January. The firm 
have taken temporary quarters in the Georgia 
Hotel, but have already started rebuilding. A 
very flattering letter has been published in the 
Athens paper from the National Bank of Athens 
assuring the firm of their confidence and support. 


Two views of a piece of antique petit point repaired by Arthur H. Lee & Sons. 
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NEW PITTSBURGH DEPARTMENT 
STORE. 

NEW department store of “mammoth” pro- 

portions will start process of construction in 
Pittsburgh, April 1. Morris Baer, together with 
five or six other well known department store 
men, head the enterprise. 

The new store, they promise, will be “the 
largest of any department store between Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, and on a plane with .the 
great Wanamaker and Marshall Field stores.” 
Twenty-five million dollars is involved in the 
deal. The selling space will cover seventeen 
acres. 





NEW PATTERNS IN “VERDAY.” 

RT silk “Verday,’ an exclusive Ryer & 

Cashel product, made in portiéres only, is 
being shown in new foliage and bird patterns in 
pleasing five-color combinations. 

Sunfast madras curtains and madras yard 
goods in 36, 45 and 50-inch widths are featured 
in new geometrical and floral patterns. A line 
of 60-inch couch covers is complete with over 
forty-five patterns, exclusive with Ryer & Cashel. 

Also of interest in this line is the showing of 
table scarfs in woven and made-up effects. This 
line continues increasingly popular with the 
trade because of its distinctive originality. 


RIENDS of Harry L. McNulty, the New 

York furniture selling agent, will sympathize 
with him in the sudden death of his wife on 
January 29. The remains were taken to her 
native city, Baltimore, Md., for interment. 


HE lines of George Royle & Co. and of the 
Oxford Textile Co. of Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will hereafter be sold in New York in 
Room 1111, the Clarendon Building, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, by their own selling force, to the exclu- 
sion of all other lines. 
The same policy is pursued in the sale of 
these lines on the road. 


HE Peck & Hills Furniture Co. has leased 

for fifteen years the basement and first floor 
of 213-225 West Thirty-fifth Street, New York, 
vacating their Madison Avenue quarters. They 
will have 50,000 square feet of floor space. 


HE Scholle Furniture Co., Chicago, has in- 
creased its capital from $150,000 to $300,- 
000. 





WALL-PAPER ASS’N. ELECTS OFFICERS. 

T A meeting of the Wall-Paper Manufactur- 

ers’ Association, the retiring officers and 
directors were unanimously re-elected. They are 
as follows: 

President: Henry Burn. 

Vice-President: Frank M. Page. 

Directors: G. F. Beaudry, Paul J. Gilbert, 
W. A. Huppuch, Philip Isaacs, John S. McCoy, 
Frank M. Page, George Tait, W. D. Uptegraff, 
Stewart Warring. John J. McCabe, Paul J. Gil- 
bert and G. F. Beaudry were appointed a pub- 
licity committee. 





A NEW FABRIC. 

ENNETT & ASPDEN are showing a new 

fabric which possesses great decorative 
value. It is an artificial silk and worsted. It is 
fifty inches wide, made in eight patterns with 
three colorings, blue, taupe, and mulberry. 
Among the patterns are included several new 
chintz effects. 


USSKY, WHITE & COOLIDGE is one of 
the very few jobbing houses in this country 
where everything is carried from beeswax to silk 
velvet. Here is an upholstery jobbing firm that 
is all that the term implies, carrying as they do 
not only fabrics and upholstering materials, but 
every variety of hardware and tools. 


UMORS regarding A. A. Vantine’s prospec- 

tive retirement from business are erroneous. 
L. D. Bloch six months ago purchased the busi- 
ness from Irving Raymond, the son of James I. 
Raymond. The business in many of its branches 
will be reorganized. 


N THE year 1919, notwithstanding the depres- 

sion of Oriental rug stocks, $1,557,587 worth 

of Oriental rugs were invoiced at the Teheran 

consulate for shipment to the United States, as 
against $876,000 in 1914. 


N OR about February 15, the New York 

sales office and showrooms of Stephen San- 
ford & Sons, Inc., will be moved to the new Tex- 
tile Building, at 295 Fifth Avenue. 


Allan & McPherson, with headquarters at 
Toronto, are now representing Rosenberg-Neu- 
gass Co., Inc., in Canada. 


OSEPH GOLDSTEIN CO., department 
store, Long Branch, N. J., has incorporated 
for $250,000. 
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OBITUARY 





MARTIN F. SCHRENKEISEN. 

ARTIN F. SCHRENKEISEN died sud- 
denly, January 15, in his sixty-fifth year. 
The deceased. was the son of Henry Schren- 
keisen, of the old firm of M. & H. Schrenkeisen, 
and was a member of the firm of M. F. & F. E. 
Schrenkeisen. For a short period he was up- 
holstery buyer for Lord & Taylor. At the time 
of his death he was handling hotel and club fur- 

niture. 

ALBERT FE. SCOTT. 
T IS with regret that we record the death of 
Albert E. Scott, formerly the head of Albert 
E. Scott & Co., interior decorators, New York. 
Mr. Scott was seventy-eight years old, and a 
member of many Civil War organizations and 
other patriotic clubs. Until last year, when he 
retired, he was for many years a well known 
decorator in New York. He is survived by Ella 
B. Scott, his widow. 


GEO. F. CORNWELL. 
N JANUARY 14, George F. Cornwell, secre- 
tary and treasurer of Claflins Inc., died at 
his home in Greenwich, Conn. He was forty-six 
years old, and had been associated with the Claf- 
lin company for the past twenty years. He is 
survived by a wife and one son. 


GEORGE H. FRY. 
EORGE H. FRY, Philadelphia, Pa., retired 
carpet merchant, died at his home, 225 South 
Forty-second Street, at the age of seventy-one. 
In 1912 he retired from the carpet firm of Fry, 
Glanz & Hall. He is survived by his widow and 
two children. 


A VALUABLE REPRINT. 
¢¢ A BOOK OF CEILINGS,” by George 
Richardson, originally published in 1774, 
has been reprinted in a most attractive style by 
William Helburn, Inc. The book contains forty- 
eight plates of Richardson’s designs, each printed 
large enough so that the details and the motifs 
may be easily copied, and with each plate is a 
description giving Richardson’s source for the 
particular design, and a full description of it. 
The book will be a valuable addition to the 
library of anyone interested in ceilings designed 
in the Roman and early Italian styles. 
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OBERT LeEFORT & CO. has taken over the 

business of Pollitz, LeFort & Keon, and will 
continue at the same address at 3360-3364 Frank- 
ford Avenue, Philadelphia. 


HE Leonard-Henry Co. are now located at 

24 East Seventeenth Street, on the ground 
floor. This is directly beneath their former loca- 
tion. 


EE, BEHRENS & CO., New York, removed 
on February Ist to 29 West Thirty-eighth 
Street. 


HE St. Louis office of Fred. Butterfield & 

Co., Inc., is now in Room 1317 of the Chemi- 
cal Building, having recently been changed from 
Room 1324, where they formerly were. 


MODERN rug and drapery shop, with all 

the characteristics of the Eastern studios, 

has been opened in Amarillo, Tex., by S. R. 
Isaacson. 


HE Arkay Co. have taken additional quarters 
at their present address in order to take care 
of increasing business. 














WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 





(Continued from page 81.) 


tour through France, Belgium, Holland and Ger- 
many, purchasing decorative materials, has re- 
turned to the United States. During his trip he 
purchased large stocks of modern tapestries and 
arranged to become the sole American repre- 
sentative for many tapestry manufacturers, as 
well as the manufacturer of Bassorah and 
Franco-Oriental wool and jute rugs. 

MacGrecor—Harold D. MacGregor, for the 
past eight and one-half years manager and buyer 
in the floor covering department of Gimbel 
Bros., Philadelphia, has resigned to take up work 
with the Hodges Fibre Carpet Co. He will take 
charge of the sales in the Metropolitan district 
in place of Walter Shirley, who has retired be- 
cause of illness. For two terms Mr. MacGregor 
was president of the Philadelphia Carpet and 
Rug Association, and is one of the most popular 
carpet men in the East. He started with Abra- 
ham & Strauss, Brooklyn, where he remained for 
fourteen years, acting as assistant to Charles J. 
Mentrup, now head of the wholesale house of 
Charles J. Mentrup Co. 

Burrows—Alfred J. Burrows, the American 
and Canadian representative of the four amalga- 
mated factories of Dobsons’ and M. Browne & 
Co., Ltd., of London, is now in the United States 
with samples of their new curtain materials. He 
will make his headquarters at the Prince George 
Hotel. : 

Apams—C. E. Adams, former European 
representative of D. Hamburger & Co., San 
Francisco, will open offices in England, France, 
Italy and Japan, to represent a number of Ameri- 
can stores in all lines. He has established per- 
manent headquarters in Florence at 7 Piazzi 
Strazzi and at 261 Calle, Arazon, Barcelona. His 
temporary headquarters are at 111 Finsbury 
Pavement, London. 

FostER—Chas. S. 
Fachetti-Guiglia, the American agents in the 
printed silk industrial corporation of Portichetto, 


Foster, representing A. 


Italy, announces a showing of their silks for 
Summer, Fall and Winter, delivery sometime in 
the near future, at 170 Broadway. Unfortu- 
nately their materials arrived from Italy too late 
to be shown at the recent silk show. 

Bartinc—Ed. E. Barling, upholstery buyer 
for L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, returned 
January 29, on the SS. Aquitania, after a two 
months’ trip abroad. 
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POSITION WANTED as drapery foreman; experi- 
ence in estimating, measuring and cutting; accustomed 
to high-grade and medium decorative work; now em- 


ployed, wishes to change position. Address “Foreman,” 


care The Upholsterer. 

OPEN FOR POSITION as buyer and manager of 
drapery and upholstery department, or interior deco- 

rating department. Can furnish list of references and 

desire a progressive proposition. Address 

Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 


GENTLEMAN, well acquainted with upholstery buyers, 
would like tapestry and kindred line. Mills only. Ad- 
dress “Mills,” care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE wanted by manufacturer of up- 
holstery fabrics selling to high-class decorators. 
Territories: New England, Middle West, South and 
Pacific Coast. Full.particulars and references requested. 
Address “Fabrics,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—POSITION AS FOREMAN in a drapery 
and upholstery workroom with a first-class, up-to- 
date house only. Address “First-Class Only,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
A DRAPERY SALESMAN, designer, manager and 
cutter, desires to make a change. Thoroughly under- 
stands the business. Address “Drapery,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—A LINE of cotton and silk plushes for the 
upholstery trade from manufacturer, also a line of 
portiéres and couch covers for New England on com- 
mission. Guarantee results. Address “Guarantee,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR, six years’ experience in free-hand drap- 
eries, also in selling upholstery goods, is open for 
position with reliable concern. Address “Reliable,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Well established interior decorating, 
drapery and furniture manufacturing business in Los 
Angeles, Calif. Will only be interesting to one who 
wishes a business built on a basis that is not disturbed 
every time the wind of financial disturbances blows. 
Address “Going East,” care The Upholsterer. 
SITUATION WANTED by a thoroughly experienced 
wall-paper salesman, with fifteen years’ experience in 
all branches of the business; capable of managing 
leased department, advertising, window dressing. Ad- 
dress “Experience,” care The Upholsterer. 


“Interior 





Advertiser located in New York wishes to represent 


DOMESTIC MILL 


producing upholstery fabrics, assuring energetic and 
persistent efforts to introduce and maintain principals in 
best trade circle. 
The Upholsterer. 








Communicate with Domestic, care 





Help Wanted—Men 


UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN 


orders and offering suggestions. 


L. BAMBERGER & CO. 
Newark, N. J. 





We require an upholstery salesman capable of taking drapery 
Employment Department 








